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Glasgow Cathedral, and others are found in
the cathedrals of Canterbury, Gloucester and
Saint Mark's and in the Church of Saint
Peter's. See ALTAR.

CBYPTOGAMOUS, Jcrip toh' ga mus,
PLANTS, or CRYPTOGAMS, Icrip'toh-
gamz, a term that includes all plants which
do not bear seeds. In contrast with these,
the seed-bearing plants are often called
phanerogams. See BOTANY.

CRYSTALLINE, kris'talline, or Jcris'tal-
lin, LENS. See EYE.

CRYSTALLINE ROCKS, rocks formed
by crystallization, such as granite, believed
to have acquired this character by the action.
of heat and pressure. See IGNEOUS ROCKS.

CRYSTALLIZATION, kris tal i zafshun, a
method of formation peculiar to many solid
substances, whereby they are formed into
masses of crystals. The forms thus pro-
duced are numbered by the thousands, but
these can all be classified under six systems,
as follows:

1.    The Regular Cubic System.    Crystals of
this system have three lines or axes of equal
length,   crossing1   each   other  at   the   middle
point at right angles.    The ends of the axes
lie in the center of the respective planes of
the crystal.   The regular crystals of this sys-
tem are cubical.    Common salt, iron pyrites,
galena  or  lead  sulphide, silver,  copper and
gold are examples of substances crystallizing1
on this plan.

2.   The Square Prismatic System.    In this
system the axes are at rigiit angles to each
other, but one may be longer than the other
two.    The short axes may terminate in the
middle of the planes of the crystal or at the
edges of these planes, and the long1 axis may
terminate in a point where all the faces meet.
This  arrangement  forms  a pyramid,  or the
crystal may have the form of two pyramids,
with their bases tog-ether.    Binoxide of tin,
calomel and yellow prussiate  of potash are
common examples of this form of crystals.

3.   The   Rteht  Prismatic  System.    In   this
the three axes are all of unequal length, but
are  placed  at   right   angles   to   each   other.
The crystals belonging1 to this system are of
the form of right rhombic prisms and rhom-
bic-based  octahedrons.    Sulphate  of Potash,
sulphur, nitrate of potash and topaz crystal-
lize on this plan.

4.   The Oblique Prismatic System, in which
two of the axes are placed at right angles
to   each  other,  while  the   third  is  inclined.
The axes   may all  be  of different  lengths.
The crystals tafee the form of oblique prisms.
Borax, copperas {sulphate of iron), sulphate
of soda and carbonate of soda (sal soda) are
common examples.

5.   The Double  Oblique Prismatic System.
A crystal   in  this  plan  has   three   axes  of

length,  intersecting obliquely with

each other. The crystals of this system ai^
often irregular and difficult to classify. Blue
vitriol (sulphate of copper), sulphate of
manganese and some forms of tartaric acid
crystallize according to this plan.

6. The Hexagonal Rhombohedral System.
This system has four axes, three of which are
in the same plane and inclined to each other
at an angle of sixty degrees, while the fourth
is perpendicular to them. This system gives
a regular six-sided prism. Many varieties of
limestone crystallize according to this plan,
and some of the crystals are so minute that
they cannot be seen without a microscope.
Quartz, ice, snowflakes and calcite also crys-
tallize in this system.

ku'ba, the "Pearl
of the Antilles," a long,
narrow island, the
largest and most impor-
tant of the West Indies
group. With the Isle of
Pines, which lies to the
south, and several small-
er and unim p o r t a n t
islets, it forms the repub-
lic of Cuba.

The center of Cuba
from east to west is con-
siderably east of the
southern coast of Flor-
ida. From Florida Keys
across the straits of Flor-
ida the distance to the
island is 110 miles. Havana is in aknost the
same longitude as Detroit, Michigan, and is
200 miles west of the longitude of Panama.
The area of the island is 44,164 square miles;
the republic is therefore nearly as large as
Pennsylvania. Its total length is 730 miles,
and its greatest width is fifty miles. The
coast line measures 2,500 miles.

The People. The population of the island
in 1933 was 4,011,088. Nearly two-thirds of
the inhabitants are native Cubans; about
190,000 were born in Spain, and the re-
mainder are largely Americans, negroes, and
Chinamen. The negroes are most thickly
settled in Oriente, where 43 per cent of the
people are black; they are least numerous
in Camagiiey, where they are but 18 per
cent of the population. Because Spain
owned the island from its discovery until
1898 the official language is Spanish, but
English is gaining remarkable headway.
When independence was secured 59 per cent
of the Cubans over ten years of ,age were
illiterate. Twenty years later the native illit-
eracy had been reduced to 41 per cent, during